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WATOMSHALE BE BORN? 


The importance of this question is illustrated 
by a striking chapter from one family history 


How Industrial Education of the Negro nee 
Pays thel ndividual, the Race and Society , : — | 


Fifty years ago this week Lincoln issued 
his Preliminary Emancipation Proclamation 


An Exported Immigration Problem—the 
Back Eddy in the Great Flow Westward 
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THE PITH OF IT 
——) 


For years efforts have been made, from 
within and without his own race, to edu- 
cate the Negro industrially. Have these ef- 
forts paid, not only in dollars and cents, but 
in an enrichment of life and in an increased 
capacity for service to mankind? Favorable 
answers to these questions are afforded by a 
recent study of Tuskegee graduates. P. 787. 


I? you are under twenty-one and attend a 
public dance in Denver, Coi., you must 
write down your name and address at the 
door; if you are under eighteen you can’t 
stay later than ten o'clock without proper 
chaperonage; not even then can you attend 
if liquor is sold—these are some of the pro- 
visions of a new ordinance conceived in the 
belief that juvenile crime is in some way con- 
nected with unlicensed  pleasure-seeking. 


P. 788. 


HO shall be born? And when born, 
how shall they live—uncontrolled lives 
of weakness and sin, forced upon them by 
a degenerate inheritance and causing havoc to 
t! emselves and society; or controlled lives of 
order and celibacy that stop the poisons of 
race-decay before contai. ination has spread 
to the third and fourth generation? These 
questions are forcibly raised by a chapter from 
family history that is, in its effects, still cur- 
rent event. P. 78o. 


L°& ANGELES will have a chance next 

month to adopt a charter permitting 
municipal ownership of theaters, dairies, 
banks, butter and cheese factories, pawn 
shops, department stores—in fact, any kind 
of business which an individual or corpora- 
tion may own. P. 706. 


BRITISH correspondent tells what he re- 

gards as some of the accomplishments 

of the “Pollard plan” of administering the 
abstinence pledge to drunkards. P. 704. 


E WHO studies immigration from the 
point of view of the receiving country 
knows but half the problem. How many ad- 
venturers return, and what gifts do they bring 


back—higher standards of living, more cos-. 


mopolitan culture, or devitalized bodies, 


broken spirits, and newly-acquired vices? A ° 


bit of all, if we may trust evidence furnished 
by the Italians. P. 791. 


OVERNOR Eberhart, declaring that two 
billion dollars and 20,000 lives have been 
lost by fire during the last fifteen years, 
has set aside October 9 as Fire Prevention 
Day in Minnesota. He urges that it be ob- 
served in all departments of the state, in all 
institutions of learning and by all persons 
interested in the social and economic uplift 
of the state. 
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[X THE preliminary election to pick a candi- 

date to run against John J. Breen, the 
school committee man convicted of planting 
dynamite during the Lawrence strike, Au- 
gustine Q. Dooley, the only man whose name 
appeared on the ballot, received 763 votes to 
108 for Breen. Five more wrote in the name 
of Breen, which did not appear on the sheet 
because it automatically goes on the final bal- 
lot, but gave the wrong address’ which made 
their votes void. Eight other men had one 
vote apiece. There was little interest in the 
voting which was light because it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that Attorney Dooley would 
be the candidate to oppose Breen at the recall 
election on October 1. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


RESULTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING OF THE NEGRO 


Does industrial education of the Negro 
pay, in dollars and cents, in an enrichment 
of life, and in an increased capacity for 
social service? This question was at the 
bottom of a recent study made by Tuske- 
gee Institute among its former students. 
ii his collection of facts, Frank P. Chis- 
holm, financial secretary and instructor in 
mathematics, had an eye to the benefit 
both to the individual and to society at 
large. The inquiry embraced the indus- 
trial careers of 746 individuals taken-at 
random—417 graduates and 329 former 
students. Mr. Chisholm writes thus of 
the conclusions to be drawn: 


The following questions, based on the facts 
in hand, lead to some striking and impressive 
deductions: 

1. Of ‘how much financial benefit is the in- 
dustrial training at Tuskegee to the individ- 
uals trained? 

2. How much return does the public get for 
the money which it has expended in the train- 
ing of these persons? 

3. Of what economic benefit has their train- 
ing been to the South? 

The great majority of graduates and for- 
mer students were adults when they entered 
the institution. They had, as a rule, an earn- 
ing capacity of from $5 to $10 per month and 
of from 50 to 75 cents per day. After three 
years’ training, this was increased from $1.50 
to $3.00 per day, with a rise as experience 
was gained, which means that there was an 
increased demand for their trained services. 
Further, it is seen that a very large percentage 
of the men and women earn money by doing 
more than one thing. For example, some 
are engaged in both teaching and farming. 
Others have accumulated profit-paying prop- 
erty, which is but another way of increasing 
their earning capacity through an increased 
income. The high efficiency of these combi- 
nation workers is due to the fact that they 
go directly to the agricultural districts of the 
South, where the majority of the Negroes 
live. Here, by combining agriculture with 
teaching, they not only increase their own 
income, but are direct and potent factors in 
the industrial advancement of the community. 


Since the founding of Tuskegee, an 
average of two years of training has 
been given to approximately 9,000 per- 
sons, whose average earnings have been 
$700 per year. The study shows, says 
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Mr. Chisholm, that the average length 
of time these 9,000 students have been 
out is fourteen years, during which time 
their estimated earnings have been $88,- 
200,000. If these 9,000 individuals had 
not received an industrial training, they 
would have earned during the fourteen 
years only $12,600,000. That is, by re- 
ceiving an industrial training, they have 
been able to earn $75,600,000 more than 
they would have earned had they not re- 
ceived this training. 

It is declared that one rarely finds a 
Tuskegee man who does not have a bank 
account, own some property, and who is. 
not buying a home. - In many communi-~ 
ties, Tuskegee men are listed among the 
largest tax payers. The investigator 
found it difficult to obtain data neces- 
sary for determining the exact amount of 
property holdings of the 746 persons un- 
der study, but reports from 242 showed 
an average holding of $4,000 worth of 
property. Mr. Chisholm says: 


It is likely, of course, that the real aver- 
age for all the persons who have benefited 
by the teachings of Tuskegee is lower. The 
average property holding, however, will 
hardly fall below $1,700. As property hold- 
ings go in the South, this is not bad. In 
fact it is considerably above the average 
among Negroes. It is seen, therefore, that 
the property holdings of the 9,000 persons 
who have attended Tuskegee aggregate $15,- 
000,060, 


WHAT SOCIETY 
GETS FROM IT 


The relationship between what the 
public has expended on the training of 
students at Tuskegee Institute and what 
the public has received in return for such 
expenditure is also considered. It is es- 
timated that the total cost of the indus- 
trial training of 9,000 students has been 
approximately $1,467,000. Here is the 
reasoning to show whether society has 
benefited : 

Before this money was expended, the earn- 
ing capacity of each Of these students was 
about “$100 per year. Reckoning their ability 
as capital and the wages which they could 


command as interest upon this capital, this 
would make the ability of each student, on a 
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6 per cent basis, worth $1,666.66, and the 
ability of the 9,000 about $15,000,000. Af- 
ter these students had received their indus- 
trial training, they were able, on an average, 
to command as wages $700 per year. Reck- 
oning this as interest upon the value of. their 
ability we have the ability of each of them 
on a 6 per cent basis in round numbers to 
‘be about $11,700,000, and the value of their 
total ability to be $105,300,000. That is, by 
‘means of the $1,467,000 which the public ex- 
pended in the training of these students, the 
value of their ability to the country has in- 
creased $90,300,000. The country, therefore, 
‘has received a return of 600 per cent on the 
capital which has been invested in the train- 
ang of these 9,000 students. 


The argument to show what benefit 
the South has received from the indus- 
‘trial training of these 9,000 individuals 
is as follows; 


If we reckon the working people as so 
much capital available for its development, 
then, on the basis of the estimate made above, 
these 9,000 students without industrial train- 
ing would have been economically worth 
about $15,000,000 to the South; but by means 
‘of industrial training their economic value 
lhas been increased $90,300,000. 

This statement becomes more significant 
when it is remembered that Tuskegee is lo- 
cated in the heart of the South’s Black Belt; 
that the great majority of persons trained at 
this institution are at work in the South; 
that they are raising the standard of farm 
life by improving the Negro farmer; that, 
as leaders, they are lifting the struggling 
black masses to higher planes of usefulness 
and Christian citizenship; that by their ex- 
amples of thrift, industry, sobriety, obedi- 
ence to law, and improved personal and fam- 
ily life, they have become agents of improved 
economic conditions. 

The great difficulty of the South is to get 
trained, reliable workers_to develop its vast 
resources. Experiments in imported labor 
have been tried, and they have failed. The 
labor of the Negro is available. Untrained, 
this labor is crude and has but small earning 
power. Trained, as seen from this study, 
its value is many times enhanced and the 
wealth of the country correspondingly in- 
creased. 


Stirring as this story is of the in- 
crease in efficiency among a group of 
ambitious colored youths, there are 
students of the southern situation who 
point out that the industrial schools 
of the South touch but a_ small 
part of the Negro population. In 1909, 
in Alabama, Tuskegee’s own state, only 
29.18 per cent of the Negro school pop- 
ulation was in regular attendance at pub- 
lic schools; while the average length of 
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the year’s term was 98 days. In 1910, 
the term for the Negro schools was re- 
duced to go days.’ It must be remem- 
bered that only an insignificant number 
of the colored children within the state 
can secure sufficient education to knock 
at Tuskegee’s door. ‘The illusion of the 
near,” of the wonderful philanthropy 
which the North supports, must not blind 
the nation to the fact that the great ma- 
jority of the colored children of the 
South have no education worthy the 
name, and that without good primary 
schools they cannot but remain crude, 
unskilled, poorly paid laborers. 


LICENSING DANCE 
HALLS IN DENVER 


Apparently convinced that the attend- 
ance of unchaperoned minors at moving- 
picture shows, public dance halls and 
skating rinks is. in some way related to 
juvenile crime, the council of the city 
and county of Denver, Col., last month 
passed an ordinance regulating these 
and other places of amusement and 
creating inspectors of public amusements 
to help carry the provisions of the law 
into effect. It is made unlawful to 
permit any person under eighteen, not 
accompanied by a parent or natural 
guardian, to attend public dances after 
ten o’clock in the evening; it is made un- 
lawful for any such person, with or 
without a guardian, to attend any dance 
hall or ball where liquor may be had. 
Children’ under sixteen, unless accom- 
panied by a guardian, cannot attend any 
moving-picture show or place of public 
amusement after 7 P. M. 

Friends of the Juvenile Court in Den- 
ver are hopeful that the ordinance will 
be a material aid in protecting young 
people from the evils of unguided pleas- 
ure-hunting. Beginning October 1 a 
license must be secured from the Fire 
and Police Board before a public dance 
or ball can be held, or before a place 
can be hired in which to hold classes in 
dancing. The annual license fee ranges 
fiom $6 to $30, being graded according 
to the size of the hall. No license of 
course is to be issued until it is found 
that the hall complies with all the or- 


*The Negro Common School, Atlanta University 
Bulletin, 1912, 
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dinances, health and fire regulations of 
the city, 1s properly ventilated and sup- 
plied with sufficient toilet conveniences 
and “is a safe and proper place for the 
purpose for which it is to be used.’ 
The ordinance makes it a duty of the 
chief of police or inspector of dance halls 
to cause 

the place, h-ll or room where any dance or 
ball is held or given to be vacated whenever 
any provision of any ordinance with regard 
to public dances and public balls is- being 
violated, or whenever any indecent act shall 
be committed, or when any disorder of a 
gross, violent or vulgar character shall take 
place therein. 

Active duties are laid upon keepers and 

proprietors. All public halls must be 
closed by 12:30 A. M., provided, how- 
ever, that 
upon the application of a bona fide and re- 
sponsible organization or society and upon an 
investigation and favorable report by one of 
the inspectors of amusements, the Fire and 
Police Board or the mayor may grant such 
organization or society a permit to continue 
a dance until 2 A. M.; no ticket shall be 
sold or accepted for admission after the 
hour of 12 o'clock midnight. 
_ Every keeper or proprietor must keep 
a written record of the names and_ ad- 
dresses of all persons under twenty-one, 
or apparently under twenty-one, who at- 
tend dances given by them or in their 
halls; they must record also the date of 
such attendance and name and address of 
the male escorts accompanying all girls 
under twenty-one. The inspector of 
amusements may require that all such 
persons be made to write their own 
names and addresses, the penalty for re- 
fusal to sign being non-admittance to 
the hall. The register of names is to be 
open to the inspector of amusements and 
to probation and public officers. 

All these provisions apply equally to 
public roller skating rinks. 

For the better enforcement of the or- 
.dinance and “for the protection of the 
youth of the city and county of Denver,” 
the position of inspector of public 
amusements is created. The Fire and 
’ Police Board is to appoint two such offi- 
cers, one man and one woman; the for- 
mer must be a member of the regular po- 
lice force. The salary of neither is to 
exceed $125 a month, that of the man 
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received as member of th2 police force 
to be credited to the account of his sal- 
ary as inspector of public amusements. 

Any person, persons, society, club or 
corporation violating any provision of 
the ordinance may be fined upon convic- 
tion not less than $10 nor more than 
$300, or be confined in jail thirty days 
or less, or both. Any boy or girl under 
eighteen violating the law is to be dealt 
with by the Juvenile Court. 
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UNTOSIOES THIRD 
GENERATION 


ELIZABETH S. KITE 


Field Staff New Jersey Training School for 
Backward and Feeble-Minded Children 


The investigation of the family his- 
tory of each of the 400 defectives shel- 
tered in the Vineland Training School, 
Vineland, N. J., has revealed the lament- 
able state of ignorance which exists in 
the minds of even our more enlightened 
citizens in regard to the symptoms 
which are characteristic of feeble-mind- 
edness. Society seems unaware that 
such degenerates should not be allowed 
to marry, or that where illegitimate 
unions have been formed the simple per- 
formance of the marriage rite before 
legally authorized functionaries does not 
in the least protect society from the 
venom of the race. 

A striking instance of this lack of 
public recognition of defectives came to 
the notice of the institution in connection 
with a little girl of seven who was 
brought to us some fifteen years back. 

On investigation it was learned that 
the child had been born in an almshouse. 
Her mother, pretty, attractive, had form- 
ed an attachment for a man in the 
neighborhood and the rumor was that 
they were engaged. Nothing came of it, 
however, for she was poor and was put. 
to service with a family in a distant city. 
No one thought of her as feeble-minded ; 
no one thought much about her at all, 
for her family had sunk so far as scarcely 
to emerge above the social level. The 
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sad story of her mother which IL shall 
tell—the grandmother of the girl at Vine- 
land—had been forgotten, and the busy 
world went on its way intent upon cares 
and interests of its own. But it was 
only a few months before she came back 
bringing with her the burden of ap- 
proaching motherhood. Her mother, 
crushed under her own load of misery, 
was dying or dead, and the daughter 
went to the almshouse. Let no one sup- 
pose that this was tragic for her. Suf- 
fering comes only with intelligence, a 
sense of shame only with the power to 
grasp an ideal, and to realize that we 
have fallen below it. In her case, both 
conditions were wanting. Like an ir- 
rational creature she had followed a 
blind impulse, and as blindly accepted 
her fate, understanding nothing, learn- 
ing nothing from her fall, which in her 
case was no fall at all. 

Previous to these happenings, the re- 
spectable community in which they took 
place had been roused to indignation on 
learning that her father? had been hold- 
ing criminal intercourse with one of his 
own daughters. He was a degenerate, 
and when he had been’ put in jail the 
public wrath was satisfied. No one 
thought of his wife, who, though she 
belonged to a good family, had lost all 
social recognition through her un- 
fortunate marriage with this man of 
unknown ancestry. Feeble in health, 
weak in will, overworked, and above 
all broken-hearted, she had not proved 
the dontinant factor in the union. 
All she could do was to transmit enough 
of her own gentle, refined nature to her 
defective children to make them a more 
dangerous social element than they could 
otherwise have been. So she sickened 
and died, and it was in an almshouse that 
the little grandchild was born with whom 
we must reckon in the generation now 
approaching maturity. 

At this point the respectable com- 
munity began to take an interest in the 
daughter, now a young mother. A 
forieette pelea Meee alin oF fore eee 
and sisters, many of whom had records similar 
to his. The completed history of this family 


has recently been put into book form by Dr. H. H. 
Goddard under the title.The Kallikak Family. 
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humane though misguided feeling led 
one of its members to remove the mother 
and her baby from the almshouse, taking 
them into her own home. The step at 
first seemed admirable and was ap- 
plauded on every side. The young 
woman was perfectly honest, strong, 
willing, and trainable in household af- 
fairs. There was something about her 
large, brown, appealing eyes that went 
to one’s heart, while her gentle and un- 
obtrusive ways won the approval of her 
mistress and the interest of her friends. 
But this was only for a time. It was 
not long before a strange look came 
into her eyes; her manners changed; 
she “was ~ not “ steady “at her “post, 
even her little child ceased to hold 
her, and she would be off and away 
no one knew where. The mistress, now 
deeply interested in the welfare of her 
charge, sought by every means in her 
power to bring the young woman back 
to her former self, but in vain. Failing 
here, she next sought out the cause of the 
change and found it in the person of a 
low, degraded fellow, recognized in the 
community as half-witted as well as alco- 
holic, besides being subject to strange 
drunken fits. Still hoping to save the 
girl, she attempted further to interfere 
but received only insults in return. Feel- 
ing, rightly enough, that something ought 
to be done, she decided upon what seemed 
to her the only alternative, that of forcing 
the young people to marry. Both were 
willing to do this, since some one cared 
to bother with the arrangements which 
meant nothing to them. Lawyer and 
minister were promptly summoned and 
the pair duly recognized as man and 
wife before the law. 

In a little cabin down the road, the 
already deserted wife brought her sec- 


.ond baby into the world. Except for the 


constant care of her former mistress, 
mother and child must have perished, for ° 
the winter was hard and the husband 
did nothing towards their support. 

But our good woman was not at the 
end of her resources; she had seen the 
couple married and she intended to see 
that the husband took care of his fam- 
ily. After infinite trouble and annoy- 
ance, she succeeded in getting the pair 
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engaged to work on the land of an un- 


married farmer living some distance back — 


in the country and away from any set- 
tlement. There it was hoped they would 
learn to tend to their own affairs and 
grow into respectability. It was on this 
farm that a second child was born to 
the couple, so that the family now num- 
bered three. 

But with all our good woman’s fore- 
sight, with all her honest intentions, she 
could not have hit upon a more ill-ad- 
vised scheme. The farmer in question, 
though himself not of normal intelli- 
gence, was good-looking and far super- 
ior in every way to the drunken imbecile 
to whom the girl had been married. More 
than this, he proved to be the man to 
whom report had said she had earlier 
been engaged. So it was not long be- 
fore another child was to come to the 
farm, which the husband and the farmer 
each referred to the ather and which both 
consequently refused to claim. 

The situation had become for the 
third time tragic, and our good woman 
felt she must again intervene. She more 
than suspected the farmer’s guilt, and 
was indignant at his attitude. Reflecting 
on the husband’s character and finding 
that it had always been unfit, she deter- 
mined to see the pair divorced, and the 
woman then married to the farmer, who 
would thus be obliged to undertake her 
support. The determination was put 
into execution, though not until the two 
children born of the first marriage had 
been placed in a home, the farmer 
stoutly refusing to provide for them. 
The mother, however, sought to keep 
her oldest child with her, though in this 
she was not successful. Very soon she 
brought the little illegitimate girl to the 
woman who had interfered so much in 
her life, explaining that there would be 
no peace in the home while the child re- 
mained. 

It was a really wise move, the one 
which our good woman next made, that 
of applying to have the child received 
into the Vineland institution. It had be- 
gun to dawn upon her that the family 
was not normal, and that special train- 
ing was needed. In this way the little 
seven-year-old found entrance to the 
sphere in which she rightly belonged. 
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But the mother’s story was not yet at 
an end. Her union this time proved 
successful. She was satisfied with her 
husband and he apparently with her. 
Her defects in housekeeping and personal 
tidiness did not wear on his dulled in- 
telligence, while he possessed capacity 
enough to run his farm and provide for 
his constantly increasing family. Today 
five strangely interesting, yet strikingly 
defective, children grace his home. The 
oldest girl is on the point of being put 
out to service. 

One is appalled at the thought! Will 
some clean youth be attracted to 
her (for she is attractive, and only a 
trained eye could readily detect her de- 
ficiency) and so bring disaster upon 
himself and his home? Or will she sink 
to the lowest level of her kind, and add 
to the horror of degradation and crime 
with which the land abounds? Heaven 
forbid. Yet one of these fates surely 
awaits her, while society stands passively 
by. No one can be brought face to face 
with a fact so apparent without feeling 
that something must be done and done 
at once, if this girl and thousands of sim- 
ilarly defective girls are to be saved from 
themselves, and society saved from the 
evils they unwittingly engender. 

This is indeed but an isolated case, 
yet in this girl’s family alone, seven other 
deficient boys and girls are growing on 
to manhood and womanhood, each hay- 
ing the same tendencies, bearing the same 
taint; while from the families of her 
mother’s deficient brothers and sisters 
other children of like grade are advanc- 
ing swiftly on the selfsame road. 


HOME-GOING ITALIANS 
VICTOR VON BOROSINI 


The present Italian emigration is 
mostly transoceanic, and has lost to a 
large extent its former seasonal char- 
acter. The average proportion of men 
to women emigrants is 78.5 per cent to 
II.5 per cent, the proportion of emigrant 
families being smallest from south Italy. 
Seventy-four per cent of the emigrants 
from northern Italy return to their na- 
tive villages, while the South sees again 
only 41 per cent of those who leave. 
The proportion of returning women is 
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smaller than of men. Of the native 
Italians who return to Sicily, Campagna, 
Abruzzi, Latium, and Apulia, from 75 to 
go per cent come from the United States. 
As three-fourths of the men are between 
sixteen and forty-five years of age, their 
most productive period, the total loss 
Italy suffers by emigration is not very 
large. 

The death rate among Italian emi- 
grants is not known, but is probably, on 
account of bad working and housing 
conditions, higher than at home. Most 
Italians remain in the United States 
from two to five years, the northern Ital- 
ians not staying as long as their south- 
ern compatriots, in all probability be- 
cause as skilled and better educated la- 
borers they immediately command higher 
wages in the New World, and work 
steadily, while the illiterate southerner 
works at low wages and is often unem- 
ployed during the winter. 

Returning emigrants are in much im- 
proved economic circumstances, their 
average savings being from $250 to $1,000. 
This money is placed in postal savings or 
co-operative banks until it is used to buy 
land, cattle, and machinery, or for build- 
ing. The increasing demand of the re- 
turning emigrant has raised land values, 
especially in the South, where land job- 
bers and large proprietors make im- 
mense profits by dividing estates and 
selling plots to the land-hungry crowd. 

Emigrants returning from small 
American communities show more 
markedly than those from large cities 
the influence of decent surroundings in 
their standard of living. One lesson 
they all take home is the knowledge of 
how great a handicap is illiteracy in the 
struggle for existence. Hence, they fa- 
vor strongly obligatory instruction for 
their children, and co-operate willingly 
to extend the system. With their wider 
experience their political interest in- 
creases, and frequently they try to in- 
troduce into public life 
American politics—not a wholly desira- 
ble importation. 

North Italians tend to become more 
tolerant toward other churches and more 
indifferent toward their own, while even 
five years in the United States fails to 
eradicate the superstitions of the south- 
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erner. The latter do, however, become 
not infrequently adherents of radical 
ideas, such as Socialism and Syndical- 
ism, already current among the North 
Italians before emigration. 

Criminal statistics reveal a curious 
phenomenon. As a consequence of bet- 
ter economic conditions crimes against 
property decrease, while those against 
persons and propriety increase, the men 
having adopted the dangerous habit: of 
carrying pistols and drinking heavily. 

One reason for these crimes is im- 
morality caused by the long-continued 
separation of husbands and _ wives 
who part ata period when sexual in- 
stincts. are strong. Frequently >the 
husband, emigrating soon after mar- 
riage, leaves a robust, young, and preg- 
nant wife in the care of parents or rela- 
tives. He does not lead a chaste life, 
but demands absolute faithfulness from 
her. But women in Italy have the same 
inborn tendencies as men—they are not 
satisfied with the regularly arriving 
money order. As a consequence illegiti- 
mate children, child murder and abor- 
tion are increasing alarmingly as are acts 
of vengeance committed by wronged 
husbands. While abroad men often ac- 
quire venereal diseases, and after their 
home coming they infect the whole fam- 
ily. The mother country is much con- 
cerned in the physical condition of re- 
turning emigrants. Statistics are in- 
complete, as many return on lines which 
do not report to the government, and 
besides only a small percentage comes 
under medical care on board. Sometimes 
appalling illnesses are neglected, be- 
cause the men do not know that the Ital- 
ian law makes special provisions for free 
treatment on board. Though some leave 
the ships’ hospital improved, in 1909 over 
1,500 were landed in a serious condition. 
Chronic tuberculosis and venereal dis- 
eases are acquired in the United States, 
while from Latin America emigrants 
bring trachoma and hookworm. 

Each year the consuls send back a 
number of invalids who are no longer 
of use to the country, which exploited 
their labor power to the utmost. The 
most desperate of these cases are treat- 
ed in the marine hospitals of Palermo, 
Naples, and Genoa. Their capacity is 
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not, however, sufficient for all cases 
and many patients are sent to their 
homes in out-of-the-way places, where 
there is great lack of physicians, hos- 
pitals, and general hygienic provisions, 
and where, in their ignorance, they be- 
come a dangerous source of infection 
to the whole community. Italy pro- 
poses to increase her hospital sanatori- 
um service, and to teach therein the 
elements of hygiene and sanitation. 
She plans also to inaugurate an in- 
formation service by which the author- 
ities at home can be warned of the 
impending arrival of a diseased citizen 
and told of the proper steps to be taken 
for the protection of others. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


_ CUSTOMER— 
Merchant, merchant, tell to me 
Where these goods are made for thee, _ 
I don’t know, but I'll go see. 


MERCHANT— 
Jobber, jobber, tell to me 
Where these goods are made for thee, 
I don’t know, but I’ll go see. 


JOBBER— 
Factory, factory, tell to me 
Where these goods are made for thee, 
I don’t know, but I’ll go see. 


Factory— 
Contractor, contractor, tell to me 
Where these goods are made for thee, 
I don’t know, but I’ll go see. 


CONTRACTOR— ; 
Homeworkers, homeworkers, tell to me 
How these goods are made by thee, 

By the children,—can’t you see? 
ELIZABETH WATSON. 


These verses show in a nut-shell the shifted 
responsibility that makes home work flourish 
in the tenements of New York and other 
congested cities—show, to the minds of most 
social workers and investigators, the need 
of legislation, not to regulate but to abolish 
a x xk x 

The Saturday Critic, a Pittsburgh weekly, 
makes use of its covers to quote from the 
writers of the world showing that the prob- 
lems of other places and other people are 
equally the problems of America and of Pitts- 
burgh. The French dramatist Brieux in Dam- 
aged Goods makes what can readily be turned, 
in terms of America, into a plea for a federal 
bureau of health. In this plan the doctor is 
demonstrating to Loches, the legislator, three 
of his neglected social responsibilities—alco- 
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holism, tuberculosis, and disease. “Take tu- 
berculosis,’ he says. “Everyone knows that 
the real remedy is to pay sufficient wages and 
have insanitary workmen’s dwellings knocked 
down. But no one will do it, although the 
working class is the most useful we have as 
well as the worst rewarded. Instead work- 
men are recommended not to spit. Admirable, 
isn’t it? Finally, disease. Why do you not 
concern yourself with that? You create offices 
of state for all sorts of things, why do you not 
one day set about creating an office of public 
health ?” 
* * * 

A couple of years ago when the Illinois Man- 
ufacturers’ Association was attacking the ten- 
hour law for women, the company which 
brought suit with the backing of the associa- 
tion contended in its brief that a woman em- 
ploye could not earn a living unless she worked 
more than ten hours a day. The contention 
proved a boomerang, shocking people every- 
where into realizing how low the standards of 
pay were in that industry. The incident was 
recalled by La Follette’s in reviewing the last 
debates on the Children’s Bureau bill: Sena- 
tor Overman of North Carolina expressed the 
fear that such a bureau would be the means. 
of publishing disagreeable and scandalous in- 
formation similar to that contained in the re- 
cent report of the federal bureau of labor on 
conditions of work of women and children. 
“I want to say,” said Senator Overman, “that 
some of the reports were so obscene that it 
would be indictable to send them through the 
mails, but that part was suppressed by the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor at my in- 
stigation.” To quote La Follette’s: 


Upon whose authority he thus censored a gov- 
ernment report, Overman did not say. 

But it quickly appeared that he was not alone 
in this; there are other self-constituted suppres- 
sors of “scandalous” information in government 
reports. 

Gallinger said: “I recall the fact, if the sen- 
ator will permit me, that under a former admin- 
istration there was what I regarded as an un- 
authorized commission appointed, called the Homes 
Commission. The manuscript from that commis- 
sion chanced to. drift into my hand—I have for- 
gotten just why—and I blue-penciled two chap- 
ters in that report, which certainly ought not to 
have been put in the hands of any child in this 
country, although it dealt with the diseases of 
children. The rest of it was published, I believe.” 

It is unfortunate that Gallinger has ‘forgotten 
just why” that manuscript ‘chanced to drift’ into 
his hand. It would surely be an interesting and 
illuminating bit of information for the public. It 
would also be interesting to know, as in the case 
of Overman, upon whose authority Gallinger ‘‘blue- 
penciled two chapters’ in that report, without pro- 
test or without interference. 

Borah had an answer to Overman and Gallinger, 
He said: 

“There may be things in those reports that sen- 
ators ought not to read, and I hope they will not, 
if they ought not to read them. But the fact 
remains that a vast amount of the facts were based 
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upon real investigations and brought forth a num- 
ber of things which were startling to the country, 
I do not know whether there are things in them 
that are untrue or not, but I know from investiga- 
tions of my own, which have resulted since I 
took charge of this measure (the Children’s Bu- 
reau bill), a great many of those things reported 
to be true are true. 

“And if they are true, Mr. President, there is 
certainly nothing that we need to know more 
concerning than the condition, environment, and 
circumstances under which the children are growing 
up to manhood and womanhood.” : 

Like the Illinois manufacturer’s attack upon the 
ten-hour law for women, the assault of Overman 
and Gallinger upon the child labor report and 
the report of the Homes Commission, serve only to 
throw into a clearer light the conditions that 
called forth the reports. 

However shocking were those chapters that 
were stricken out of the reports by Overman and 
Gallinger, they surely were no more shocking than 
the fact that such conditions exist in this country. 
Would the senators say that the bare account of a 
terrible evil is more scandalous than the evil itself? 
No one, not even a grown man, ought to read 
revolting literature, but no one, and especially a 
grown man, ought to hide his head ostrich-like 
from conditions that are revolting. An evil must 
be seen to be attacked. 


The senators might find an answer to the 
La Follette query in a little book written by 
one of the foremost publicists of his gen- 
eration—Charles A. Dana of the New York 
Sun, who in The Making of a Newspaper set 
a clean-cut standard of responsibility for those 
at the sources of information to bring out all 
the facts. 


* Ok. 


Texas has a Bohemian population of more 
than 50,000, Leroy Hodges tells us in the 
Texas Magazine. 

These people “are engaged principally in 
agricultural pursuits, scattered through eighty 
of her counties. More than 60 per cent of 
them own their property, and over 50 per cent 
of that number have their holdings free of 
debt. The majority of these people entered 
Texas without sufficient money to purchase 
land at first, and have won their present pros- 
perity by thrift and hard work. 

“Together with the Germans, the Bohemian 
farmers have given Texas her great agricul- 
tural industries and have been largely -re- 
sponsible for her rapid development. . . . 

“Socially, the Bohemians in these colonies 
are pethaps on a lower level than the Ger- 
mans, but as farmers they exemplify the 
qualities of industry, intelligence and perse- 
verance that have been commonly and prop- 
erly associated with the German land owners. 
They are quick to utilize improvements in 
machinery and methods of agriculture, and 
their progress to the economic and social level 
of the native farmers is much more rapid 
than the advancement of the other Slav races 
in the Southwest.” 
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It is not only Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations and organizations of social workers 
who recognize the need of social life and 
recreation on the farm. In the Rural New 
Yorker two farmers tell how they made 
playgrounds on their farms. 

Says one, after describing with what en- 
thusiasm his boys worked with him in build- 
ing up his farm: 

“One of the main reasons why my boys 
loved the farm life and home so well that they 
never wanted any of the dissipations that are 
demoralizing, and which the young people on 
the farm engage in because there is nothing 
that satisfies their natural love for play and 
recreation, was that I spent $30 to build a 
playground where they could play baseball, 
tennis or croquet, and I played with them. 
I have stopped work right in haying time to 
play with the boys and then we all worked 
better for the change.” 

The other describes the mingled work and 
play of making the playground. Says he: 
“The writer has tried to give much of his 
own experience in trying to make the farm 
the best place in the world for two children, 
and he wants to say that making a playground 
not only for the children but for the whole 
family is not expensive on the farm, for there 
are all the farm tools at hand with which to 
do the work, the plow, harrow, and roller. 
You have some fairly level piece of land not 
too far from the house, terhaps 100 or 200 
feet long and half as wide, that you can spare. 
When the early crops are in, the boy would 
like to fit it up for a playground. Because 
interested yourself and telling them how first 
to plow it nicely, harrow it finely, then with 
a shovel or garden rake fill the deepest hol- 
lows, and remove the stones on the surface, 
the boys will enjoy doing the work.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE PLEDGE FOR DRUNKARDS 
To THE EDIToR: 


I think it will be of interest to the readers 
of your magazine to know of the wonderful 
success which has attended the actual opera- 
tion in the English courts of justice of what 
is known as the “Pollard plan.” 

This method of enforcing a total abstinence 
pledge upon drunkards as an alternative to 
fine or imprisonment has now been in opera- 
tion five years. After two years’ working, 
the British parliament appointed a govern- 
ment departmental committee to enquire as to 
whether or not this method had met with the 
success which had been claimed for it. The 
answers of the witnesses were most gratify- 
ing. 

Judge Wallace, K. C. Chairman of the Lon- 
don Sessions, said: “The condition of absti- 
nence makes the whole difference to the man,” 
while Cecil Chapman, London police mag- 
istrate, said: “I think the condition of absti- 
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mence for probationers a most valuable one,” 
and when asked by the committee if he in- 
serted the abstinence condition in the pro- 
bation order, he replied: “Wherever drink 
as the cause of the offense, I always do.” 

> ee probation officer attached to another court 
in speaking highly of the good results said: 
“The worst case I have had was a young man 
charged with stealing a bicycle. Drink had 
been at the bottom of his failure all along. 
He was an outcast from his father’s home. 
He was bound over by the magistrate not to 
enter a public house or to drink. He has 
completed his term now. He has a nice little 
sum in the bank and has a good situation. 
When I last saw him he was full of grati- 
tude to the magistrate who had given him the 
opportunity, but he also said one of the 
things that helped him most was that he dared 
mot go into a public house because he was 
afraid a policeman would see him. 

Judge Wallace recently said: “I am con- 
vinced that there is a gradual diminution of 
<rime throughout London, a most gratifying 
diminution of crime, which I attribute very 
largely to the new method adopted in dealing 
with our prisoners.” 

It is important to note with reference to 
Judge Wallace that in every probation order 
issued by him in a drink-caused case the 
‘words are inserted “that the offender shall 
abstain from intoxicating drink and also from 
frequenting public houses.” 

Magistrates and judges have come to rec- 
ognize the necessity not only of restraining a 
probationer from drink, but also of restrain- 
ing him from going to places where drink is 
sold. Professor Green has said: 

“Once a man has broken the law and 
been arrested, society has not only the right, 
but a duty, and that is to do anything that 
aay be necessary to prevent the individual 
from again breaking the law,” whilst John 
Stewart Mill in his essay on Liberty said: 
““As soon as any person’s conduct affects pre- 
judicially the interests of others, society has 
jurisdiction over it.” 

The probation officer of the Manchester 
police court (where 260 pledges were taken in 
one year), wrote me that she had met with 
great success as the result of this method. 
She speaks of one case of a married woman 
with one little girl) The mother had given 
way to drink and was sent to a reformatory 
for three years. On her return, she found 
another woman installed there with two chil- 
dren and learned that her little girl had been 
burned to death. The poor creature took 
refuge in drink again, and was locked up. 
Next morning she confided in the probation 
officer, who told the magistrate, and he put 
ther under probation for twelve months. She 
took the pledge, kept it absolutely, got work 
in a laundry, and was kept from thinking of 
the past by the influence of the probation offi- 
cer. The woman says that had she been sent 
to prison again she would have drunk herself 
to death as soon as possible. 

Edward Smith, J. P., gave a supper re- 
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cently at the Temperance Hall, Dudley, to a 
large number of men under probation on 
pledge. He told the story of one man’s res- 
cue by means of the court pledge as follows: 

“The man appeared in the dock in a terri- 
ble plight, shivering with cold, -clad in two 
garments, an old coat and a pair of trousers. 
The charge was ‘drunk and disorderly.’ ‘Gen- 
tlemen,’ said the prisoner, in a pleading tone, 
‘give me the benefit of this new law. I have 
never had the chance. After consultation 
the magistrates agreed to put him on proba- 
tion. The chief of the police then produced 
the great recording book showing the debit 
accourit of this man. He had no less than 
seventy-two convictions. The magistrates 
further consulted. 

““This act was never made for a man like 
this, urged one magistrate, while another re- 
plied: 

““This court has tried seventy-two times to 
cure this man without success. Why not 
grant his plea and give him the benefit of the 
new act?’ 

“They agreed to do so, and the sequel is a 
splendid justification for the ‘Pollard plan,’ 
for this man got work, furnished a home, 
took his wife out of the workhouse, and has 
become a sober, God-fearing citizen.” 

These cases could be multiplied. 

It is a great tribute to the American people 
that the beneficent reform which is having 
such far-reaching effects should have been 
initiat d by an American police judge. 

Judge Pollard has compelled the attention 
of criminologists and sociologists throughout 
the world by a method which after all is 
really so simple and so obvious, that one 
wonders why no other judicial authority had 
ever previously thought it worthy of attention. 

I have only today received a letter from 
Dr. Otto Bauer of Germany in which he says 
that three German governments have now 
adopted the “Pollard plan.” This is remark- 
able when one remembers that it is only six 
years ago since Judge Pollard gave his first 
lecture in England, since which time his 
method has been embodied into the statute 
law of Great Britain, Victoria (Australia), 
three provinces of Germany, and New South 
Wales, and is under consideration by other 
governments. 

Governments and judicial authorities are at 
last realizing that Judge Pollard was right 
when he said: “It is much better to reform 
than to punish the drunken offender.” The 
drunkard needs sympathy, encouragement, 
and help rather than punishment on his first 
appearance in a police court. He is not an 
ordinary criminal.. His offence is often ac- 
cidental. A thief sets out to steal, but a 
drunkard seldom sets out to get drunk, but 
simply succumbs to a legalized system which 
makes it easy for him to get drunk. If any 
offender therefore is entitled to any special 
consideration, it is the drunken offender. 

The precise moment to attempt his reform 
is when his habit has brought him within the 
power of the law, and the abstinence condi- 
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tion will do this more effectively than any 
other method. Once drink has brought a 
man into court, the court should make total 
abstinence for at least one year a condition 
of probation in lieu of the maximum pun- 
ishment. , 
Wa ter East. 

Leicester, England. 


JOTTINGS 


NEW CHARTER FOR LOS ANGELES 


The new city charter for Los Angeles, 
which is to be submitted to the voters this 
fall, embodies several unique features which 
the experts who attended the convention of 
the National Municipal League in that city 
declare to be in some respects the best yet 
devised. 

Under the terms of this charter the city 
is given the broadest grant of powers for the 
taking over and running of municipal enter- 
prises of any city in the world. It provides 
that Los Angeles may acquire and run any 
kind of business, precisely like an individual 
firm or corporation. The charter specifically 
mentions that the city may operate stadiums, 
theatres, public forums, fountains, dairies, 
creameries, milk stations, butter and cheese 
factories, banks, savings depositories, pawn 
shops, loan agencies, bureaus of funeral sup- 
plies, bake shops and department stores. 

Perhaps influenced by the example of Kan- 
sas City, Los Angeles plans to have a sep- 
arate Department of Public Welfare. Los 
Angeles will be the first municipality to have 
a public defender. This official will be paid 
by the city to defend poor persons charged 
with crime and to render legal aid to 
the needy in certain civil matters. 

Special effort is being made to make the 
regulations governing the selection of civil 
service employes effective without being pe- 
dantic and narrow. The Civil Service Com- 
mission together with the comptroller will 
constitute an efficiency bureau charged with 
maintaining the records of efficiency of indi- 
vidual employes. Promotions will be largely 
governed by these records. 

The charter, which will be brief, is to be 
supplemented by an administrative code which 
may be changed by the vote of the people 
while the provisions of the charter can not 
be altered without consent of the legislature. 


TECHNICAL PAPERS ON MINE SAFETY 


The Bureau of Mines, now in its second 
year, has already brought out a substantial 
number of practical and technical publications 
on the subject of safety in mines. Techni- 
cal Papers-11,°13,°18,.19 and-21 relate. res 
spectively to means of detecting carbon mon- 
oxide, gas analysis as an aid in fighting 
mine fires, the care of explosives, and safety 
in electrical mine installations. Bulletin 10 
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is on permissible explosives, and six circulars. 
for the use of miners instruct them in safety 


precautions and m thods of resuscitation. 
The bureau has recently issued preliminary 
tables of mine accidents during the last 


_eighteen months. 


POINTERS ON SAFETY 


W. F. Houk, commissioner of labor of 
Minnesota, has issued a series of short andi 
effective safety bulletins. Those at present 
available are a general safety bulletin, Forty 
Pregnant Pointers on Safety—from the pro- 
ceedings of the state conference on safety in 
1911—a bulletin showing what some industrial 
corporations are doing for accident prevention 
and outlining a general plan for workmen’s. 
committees on safety, and the proceedings of 
the last Minnesota Industrial Safety Confer- 
ence (1912). 


FIRE WATER AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Prof. Irving Fisher’s statement of the sale 
of intoxicating liquors, made at a recent con- 
gressional hearing, has been published as a 
pamphlet and may be obtained of the author 
at New Haven, Conn. Testifying as president 
of the Committee of One Hundred on Na- 
tional Health, Professor Fisher has assembled’. 
in a few pages the striking aspects of the 
relation of alcohol to health, crime and the 
social evil in a way that will make it useful 
to social workers. 


CALENDAR OF CONFER- 
ENCES 


OCTOBER CONFERENCES 


CHARITIES, Massachusetts State Conference of. 
Haverhill, Mass., Oct. 23-25. Sec’y., Parker B. 
Field, 279 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


CHARITIES AND CoRRECTION, Canadian Conference: 
of. Montreal, Quebec, Can., Oct. 9-12. Joint 
Secretaries, Rufus D. Smith, 70 Mance St., 
Montreal and F. M. Nicholson, Parliament 
Building, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Illinois State Con- 
ference of. Springfield, Ill., Oct. 19-22. Sec’y., 
A. L. Bowen, Springfield, I. 


CHARITINS AND CORRECTION, Indiana State Confer- 
ence of. Logansport, Ind., Oct. 12-15. Pres- 
ident, Emma Lee Elam, 1320 Park Ave., In- 
dianapolis. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Maine State Confer- 
ence of. Saco, Me., Oct. 28-30. President, EB. 
P. Wentworth, New Castle. 


CHARITIPS AND CORRECTION, Pennsylvania State- 
Conference of. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Oct. 29-31. 
Sec’y., William B. Buck, Charities Bldg., Phil-- 
adelphia, Pa. 


CHILD WELFARD BXHIBITION, First Canadian, 
Montreal, Oct. 8-22. ec’y., Anna Louise 
Strong, Monument National, Montreal. 


CONSPRVATION CONGRESS, National. 
Ind., Oct, 1-2. 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Indianapolis, 
Sec’y., Thomas R. Shipp, In- 
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FARM WomMeEN, First International Congress of. 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Oct. 21-25. Sec’y.-Treas., 
Eleanor L. Burns, Lethbridge, Alberta. 


Firmn EXPosiITion, and International Conference 
of Wire Preyention, Protection and Extinguish- 
ment. Madison Square Garden, New York 
City, Octo 2-12% 


INFANT MortTauity, American Association for 
Study and Prevention of. Cleveland, O., Oct. 
2-5. Pxec.-Sec’y., Gertrude B. Knipp, Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty Bldg., 1211 Cathe- 
dral St., Baltimore, Md. 


No-Licensp Leacun, Massachusetts. Boston, Oct. 
29. Sec’y., Robert H. Magwood, 310 Equitable 
Bldg., Boston. 


PELLAGRA, National Association for the Study of. 
Columbia, S. C., Oct. 3-4. Information may 
2 oes from Dr. J. W. Babcock, Columbia, 


LATER MENTINGS 


BLIND, Fourth Triennial International Conference 
on the. London, England, 1914; probably 
July 20. Sec’y., Henry Stainsby, 206, Great 
Portland St., London, W. 


‘CHILDREN’S WELFARE, International Congress for. 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, President, 
Dr. Treub, Huygenstraat 106, Amsterdam. 


Prison CoNnGRESS, Quinquennial. London, REng., 
1915. Sec’y., F. Simon Van der Aa, Gronin- 
gen, Holland. 


RELIEF, Committee on Public and Private. Lon- 
don, HEng., 1915. Sec’y, Charles 8S. Loch, 
Charity Organization Society, London, Eng. 


‘UNEMPLOYMENT, International Association for 
Fight Against. Ghent, Belgium, 1913. Amer- 
ican Corres. Officer, John B. Andrews, 1 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York. 


NATIONAL 


-COSMOPOLITAN CuuBS, Association of. University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, December, 1912, 
Sec’y., Louis P. Lochner, 612 S. Brearly St., 
Madison, Wis. Y 


LABOR LEGISLATION, American Association for. 
Sixth Annual Meeting of. Boston, December, 
1912. Sec’y., John B. Andrews, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS, American Society of. 
Dallas, Texas, Noy. 12-16. Sec’y., A. Pres- 
cott Folwell, 50 Union Square, New York. 


‘Prison AssocIATION, American, Baltimore, Md. 
Noy. 14-19. Sec’y., Joseph Byers, 13 Central 
Ave., Newark. 


Rup Cross, The American. Washington, D. C., 
. preter: Sec’y., Charles L, Magee, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


STATH AND LOCAL 
Baptist CONVENTION, NORTHERN, Detroit, Mich., 


May, 1913. Cor.-Sec’y., Rev. W. C. Bitting, _ 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Iowa State Confer- 
ence of. Cedar Rapids. Nov. 17-19. Gen’l. 
Sec’y.-Treas., J. L. Gillin, Iowa City. 


‘CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, New York State Con- 
ference of. Syracuse. Nov. 19-21. Sec’y., 
Wm. J. Doherty, 105 BH. 22d St., New York. 


WANTED—By a Settlement Worker of wide ex- 
perience and of some considerable knowledge of 
agricultural problems, a position in the country to 
do rural social work. Address 1057, care of Tun 
SURVEY, ‘ 


THE ANNUAL MBEETING of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of the City of New York will 
be held in Room 306, United Charities Building, 
105 Hast 22d Street, on Wednesday, October 9, 
1912, at 3.15 P. M. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Abraham & Straus, 

Everything for house or person at lowest possible 
prices. Order by mail. 

420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


All Hospital Supplies. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
Import & Export Druggists. 
Manufacturers of Chemical and Pharmaceutical 


Products 
170 William St. New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSH, 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN, BROS., 


Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


Dry Goods. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMBEIKR, 


110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


Ideal Wanidow Ventilators, 


For HosPitaLs, INSTITUTIONS, HOMES AND OFFICES 
Used by N. Y. Dept. of Health for past six years. 
Efficiency guaranteed. Cost less than others. 


IDEAL VENTILATOR CO. 
120 Liberty St. New York 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO.,, 
25 Duane St., New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
(Manual Training Tools and Benches.) 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 


Cc. H. & BH. 8. GOLDBERG, 


West Broadway and Hudson Street, New York 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 
BATEMAN & MILLUR, 
145 Hast 28d Street, New York City 


@ 
Would you like to have the 


HINE PHOTO CO. 


| Devons baneerniarse your Films and Plates > 


EXPERT: WORK 


1B INODS AISt SIM i Ue) 


27 Grant Avenue, Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Twenty-ninth Street and Groveland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


YOU Are Interested In 


The Improvement of Housing Conditions; 
Human Interest Stories of Life and Labor ; 
The National Capital, Which You Help to 


overn; 
Colored People, their Difficulties and Progress ; | 


“City Planning” in England, Germany and 
Elsewhere; | 


Therefore, YOU Want to Read 
**“NEGLECTED NEIGHBORS” 
by Charles F. and Eugenia W. Weller; 
Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt; 
Photographs by Lewis W. Hine and others. 


It is a Jacob-Riis-Like Story of 
“ How The Other Half Lives ;”’ 


Preparation for private duty, social wor- -nd hospital 
positions; three years’ course, no tuition fue. $8a month 
allowed to cover expenses of uniforms and text books. 
Michael Reese is a large, active Hospital, new buildings, 
latest equipment for scientific work; full class enters 
October Ist; announcement and particulars concerning 
School sent on application to 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Preparation for executive positions in the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION ~ 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Address: 125 Wast 27th Street, New York City 


Problems and Solutions which Apply in Every 


Community ; 
Alleys, Shacks and Tenements in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


vob AL. lt 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Reduced Price ONE DOLLAR FO ON e executive capacity in boys’ school 
342 Pages, 96 Illustrations, 6x9 inch Volume; ae cased Aadvesa OBE RUGVEE & Nae Toys 
Order Through The Survey or of 
Winston Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


- TRAINED Social Worker (10 years experience) 
desires Juvenile Court, hospital social service, wel- 


fare work. Willing to go to any part of world: 
I. L. D. C/o Survny. 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS: 


Why Working Women 
need the ballot 


EN and women, everywhere, in every walk of life, are taking 


an increasing interest in the question of Woman Suffrage. 
The Suffragists have no stronger plea for support than their 


convincing showing of how eight million women in America 


get the long day and the short pay in industry. Women in 
Industry forms the special subject of the September issue of 


THE WOMAN VOTER 
SPECIAL PARTICLES IN- PHEWSEPTEMBERSISSUE 
WORKING WOMEN AND THE VOTE. By Mary R. Beard. A comparison of the 


struggle workingmen made to secure the ballot, held until 1826 in New York as the exclusive 
privilege of men of wealth and position. 

EXPERIENCES OF A WELFARE WORKER. The story of what a woman welfare 
worker could and what she could not do to secure justice for women factory workers at the hands 
of their employers. 

TRUE STORIES OF WAGE EARNERS. Sy Sarah R. Parks. Clean-cut bits of ex- 
perience from the lives of working girls, simply and compellingly told by a member of the Women’s 
Trade Union League. 

MASSACHUSETTS AND THE MINIMUM WAGE. _ Sy Elizabeth G. Evans. A 
discussion of the new law, the investigation on which it was based and the results it is expected to 
accomplish. Mrs. Evans was a member of the State Commission which made the investigation 


and secured the passage of the law. 


THE INCENTIVE TO MOTHERHOOD. Sy Leonora O'Reilly. The answer to the 


statement of a New York State Senator that the vote would destroy the incentive to motherhood, 
by the brilliant young organizer of the Women’s Trade Union League. 


THE WAGE EARNERS’ FIVE FOOT SHELF. _ Reviews of the latest books on women 
in industry, chiefly by the Editor of THE WOMAN VOTER, Florence Woolston, formerly Asso- 
ciate Headworker of Goodrich Social Settlement, Cleveland, and Fellow in the Bureau of Social 


Research, Russell Sage Foundation. 


THE WOMAN VOTER is the modern “Federalist.” At the time when 
women are shaking off the conventions of ages to take their part in the modern 
world—the world in which they, not their ancestors, live—it takes the ~ | 
place of the broadsheets and brochures by means of which the _ 
men of the Commonwealth in England and of the Revolution ~~ 

in France brought the public opinion of their times up _ ¢ 

to higher levels of justice and democracy. @ In hy The Woman Voter 


publishing it, the Woman Suffrage Party is | SUE. SESE ewe Varley 
Enclosed find fifty cents for which 


pamphleteering in oe Twentieth Sides ee ee 
Send five cents for a copy today. ~~ 
Subscription fifty cents the year. ~~ 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Business is Business 


orto read the newspaper he sells, or even to button up his own jumpers. 
A child laborer is one who works for wages. This child does not work 
for wages. He buys newspapers of a publisher and sells them at a profit. 
The young gentleman is a MERCHANT. The child labor laws do not protect 
ING Oy 185 3D) : 
This is nota fable. Just a statement of law in most of the United States 
of America, in the year A. D. 1912. It is the essential fact in a new book, the 
first ever written on 


Te YOUNG GENTLEMAN in the picture is too young to go to school, 


CHILD LABOR IN CITY STREETS 


By EDWARD N. CLOPPER, Ph. D. 


Secretary for the Mississippi Valley States of the Nace Child Labor Committee 


R. CLOPPER gives a terse, convincing report on four years of field 
D work and study of the subject. He shows the extent of street trading 
by children in America and Europe, its effects, its relation to delinquen- 

cy, its regulation in Europe and the struggle for regulation here. ~ 

His remedy is constructive. He not only strikes at the exploitation of 
children but offers unique methods for the substitution of adults who are 
physically unfit to earn a living in other ways. This will form an important 
part of the National Child Labor Committee’s work the coming winter. 

This book is of interest and practical service to Social Workers, Teachers, 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Physicians, Legislators—to all who are concerned in 
child welfare. Send for it now. 


280 Pages Price, postpaid, $1.25 


EEE 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


I enclose $ for which please send me 
IN CITY STREETS at $1.25 each postpaid. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


